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“NONE  OF  US,  RICH  OR  POOR,  CAN  AFFORD 
NOT  TO  INVEST  IN  THE  HAPPINESS  AND 
SELF-RESPECT  OF  OUR  HANDICAPPED  FEL- 
LOW-CREATURES. WE  AMERICANS  SUF- 
FERED LESS  THAN  OUR  ALLIES  IN  THE 
WORLD  STRUGGLE.  WE  ARE  PROSPEROUS, 
AND  DARE  TO  CHERISH  MARVELOUS  HOPES 
FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY.  ARE 
WE  NOT,  THEN,  FOREORDAINED  TO  SERVE 
MANKIND?— -IN  KEEPING  THE  TORCH  OF 
SERVICE  BRIGHT  IN  THE  LIGHT  HOUSE 
OF  FRANCE  WE  SHALL  BE  LIGHTING  THE 
COMMON  ROADS  OF  THE  EARTH  AND 
MAKING  THEM  SAFE  FOR  ALL  MEN  TO 
WALK  IN  UNAFRAID.” 


— Helen  Keller 


il 


A BLIND  SOLDIER  IN  THE  COURTYARD  BEFORE  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE 
MAIN  BUILDING  OF  LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 


“BLINDNESS  DOES  NOT  CREATE  A CLASS  IN 
ANY  RESPECT  BEYOND  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
A COMMON  AFFLICTION.  IN  MOST  OTHER 
RESPECTS  THE  BLIND  ARE  AS  SIGHTED 
PEOPLE  IN  THE  DARK.  THEY  STILL  HAVE 
THE  TASTES,  DESIRES,  AMBITIONS  AND 
PASSIONS  OF  THE  SEEING.” 


— Winifred  Holt  Mather 


M.  POINCARE  INAUGURATING  LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 WHEN  HE  WAS 
PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE.  WITH  HIM  ARE  MME.  POINCARE, 

THE  FOUNDER  AND  THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR, 

THE  LATE  WILLIAM  G.  SHARPE 

The  Service  of  the  French  Light  House 

The  seeing  man  faces  life  confident  and  independent.  He  does  his  share 
of  the  work  of  the  world  in  factory,  in  mine,  in  the  various  industries 
and  professions.  He  asks  no  help,  no  favor,  save  to  do  a man’s  part 
and  receive  his  hire.  Then  blindness  comes,  the  day  is  gone.  Night  blots  out 
the  visible  world.  His  very  feet,  which  once  bore  him  wherever  he  would  go, 
stumble  and  halt  and  fear  the  forward  step.  Idleness  becomes  a habit  and  with 
it  the  mind  dulls  and  its  faculties  become  dim.  Memory  holds  him  to  his 
lighted  past. 

Battle  blindness  came  to  more  than  3,000  French  officers  and  men.  These 
were  the  men  who  held  the  first  line  trenches,  facing  mutilations  and  destruction. 
Many  had  come  from  regions  now  lying  waste.  They  represented  small  farmers, 
mechanics,  shop  keepers,  teachers,  all  the  vocations  men  pour  their  lives  into. 
And  with  blindness  this  was  at  an  end. 

They  piled  up  in  the  hospitals  of  France,  hopeless — waiting. 

The  French  Light  House  was  founded  to  care  for  such  as  these.  It  was  the 
third  in  the  American  chain.  The  pioneer  Light  House  (No.  1)  is  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  from  which  much  of  the  progress  in  the  work 
for  the  blind  at  home  and  abroad  has  found  its  impetus.  It  was  founded  in 
1905  by  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  Colt  Blood- 
good,  who  gave  it  the  name  Light  House.  The  same  year  she  founded  Light 
House  No.  2 in  Buffalo.  Early  in  the  war,  assisted  by  the  French  Government 
and  friends,  she  founded  Light  House  No.  3,  purchased  largely  by  American 
money,  supported  chiefly  by  American  friends,  directed  by  a permanent  Inter- 
national Committee,  an  American  service  on  foreign  soil. 


TYPEWRITING  CLASS  OF  BLIND  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF 

LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 

The  French  Light  House  Today 

SITUATED  in  the  beautiful  Elysee  quarter  of  Paris,  not  far  from  the 
Triumphal  Arch  where  the  unknown  soldier  lies,  Light  House  No.  3, 
Le  Phare  de  France,  as  it  is  called,  occupies  a beautiful  old  18th  century 
palace,  now  No.  14  rue  Daru.  Spacious  grounds  with  stately  trees,  about  two 
acres,  insure  permanent  gardens  and  recreational  grounds.  There  are  five 
buildings,  one  in  the  rear  filled  with  tenants,  the  workshop,  the  printing  plant, 
and  the  main  building.  Here  are  Circulating  Library,  Employment  and  Infor- 
mation Bureau,  Restaurant,  Lodgings,  Recreational  Rooms,  etc.  In  the  garden 
is  the  barrack  given  by  the  French  Government. 

This  is  the  training  center  for  the  war  blind  of  France  and  any  Allied  nation. 
Each  man  is  taught  when  necessary  to  read  and  write  Braille  and  typewrite. 
During  this  period  he  is  studied  with  a view  to  determining  his  special  abilities. 
Men  who  are  naturally  manual  workers  arc  trained  for  manual  work.  Men 
who  should  be  brain  workers  are  taught  to  fit  themselves  for  whatever  vocation 
they  can  best  fill. 

Civilian  blind  form  part  of  the  waiting  list  of  men  who  hope  for  what  the 
French  Light  House  offers. 

There  is  no  similar  Training  Center  in  France  or  its  Colonies  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind. 


BLIND  SOLDIERS  ASSEMBLING  THE  BRAILLE  MAGAZINE,  “LA  LUMIERE”, 
IN  THE  PRINTING  PLANT  OF  LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 


Light  House  No.  3 is  a unique  place  of  hospitalization  in  France  for  the 
war  blind. 

It  is  a Club  House  and  Social  Center  for  its  over  one  thousand  graduates 
and  other  war  blind.  The  Pioneer  Recreational  Club  among  the  war  blind 
in  France  was  formed  here. 

It  created  the  Pioneer  Electric  Braille  Printing  Plant  in  France,  where  blind 
men  are  trained  and  employed.  It  publishes  bi-monthly  a Braille  Magazine, 
“La  Lumiere,”  of  which  1,400  copies  are  sent  each  month  free  of  charge  to 
the  war  blind  and  sold  to  the  civilian  blind  for  eight  francs  a year.  It  is  chiefly 
written,  composed  and  edited  by  the  blind.  Over  65,000  copies  have  been  dis- 
tributed and  about  10,300  Braille  books  printed. 

It  provides  a home  for  56  men,  14  of  whom  are  without  family  and  6 of 
whom  are  responsible  for  welfare  of  parents  or  children.  About  20  live  and 
work  outside  and  come  in  for  meals  and  scores  of  those  who  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Light  House  use  it  as  temporary  headquarters  for  Lodging,  Res- 
taurant, Clearing  House,  Club  House,  Social  Settlement,  Information  and  Em- 
ployment Bureau. 

It  trains  its  pupils  to  support  themselves  wholly  or  in  part,  and  thus  fill 
dignified  and  useful  places  in  the  community. 


THE  FOUNDER,  MRS.  WINIFRED  HOLT  MATHER, 
RECEIVING  A “ROSE  DE  FRANCE”  FROM 
DR.  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 


What  Has  Been  Accomplished 

DURING  the  tragic  winter  of  1914-1915  word  came  from  France  to 
the  “Keeper  of  the  Light,”  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather,  Founder 
and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  pioneer  Light  House,  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  in  the  Lamp  Room,  as  her  office  there  is  called.  Be- 
cause she  knew  blind  people  in  the  most  intimate,  human  way  through  her  work 
here  she  knew  of  the  desperate  misery  hack  of  the  picture  it  gave.  “Eighty-four 
blind  soldiers  looked  after  by  four  sisters  of  charity,”  it  read,  “sitting  in  their 
horizon  blue  uniforms  beside  their  beds,  immobile,  helpless,  with  nothing  being 
done  to  alleviate  their  helplessness,  no  attempt  at  work  for  their  hands  or  dis- 
traction of  any  kind  . . . they  were  so  cast  down.  If  only  something 

could  be  done  for  their  morale 

M rs.  Mather  and  Mrs.  Cooper  Hewitt  formed  a committee  in  New  York, 
the  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle,  with  the  Honorable  Joseph  H. 
Choate  as  President.  With  American  sympathy  and  American  money  back  of 
her  the  “Lady  of  the  Light  House”  sailed  for  France  in  June,  1915,  to  see 
what  could  be  done  for  the  war  blind  of  all  nations.  She  was  welcomed  with 
the  utmost  gratitude  and  asked  by  the  French  Government  to  visit  hospitals 
through  the  war-infested  land  to  find  the  blind  and  to  have  taught  in  Paris 
those  whom  the  Light  House  might  select. 


I he  Hotel  Crillon  in  1915  gave  its  historic  Salon  ties  Aigles  in  which  those 
first  classes  in  training  blinded  soldiers  were  held.  The  old  palace,  once  owned 
by  the  Vatican,  at  14  rue  Daru  was  rented  for  the  work  in  March,  1916, 
th  rough  the  generosity  of  the  Duchesse  de  Talleyrand.  It  was  officially  opened 
in  August  of  that  year  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  American 
Ambassador. 

Shelves  were  placed  against  panelled  walls  to  hold  Braille  volumes,  an  organ 
installed  in  the  Ball  Room,  typewriters  and  stenographic  machines  for  the  blind 
placed  in  the  Conservatory,  and  looms  and  knitting  machines.  Blind  men  from 
the  United  States,  Italy,  Scotland,  Canada,  Russia,  North  Africa,  Belgium, 
Poland,  and  other  countries  came  to  Light  House  No.  3 with  despair  in  their 
hearts,  some  contemplating  attempting,  or  having  attempted  suicide,  and  learned 
to  be  blind,  to  find  life  sweet  and  labor  possible.  Most  of  the  bachelor  blind 
married  while  at  the  Light  House.  The  first  blind  man,  one  armed,  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,  was  found  in  a hospital  under  bombardment  by  Mrs.  Mather  when 
she  was  a guest  of  the  French  Government.  General  Pershing  and  Bishop 
Brent  assisted  her  in  her  search  in  the  war  zone  for  others.  Later  a group  of 
blind  of  the  A.  E.  F.  came  to  the  Light  House  and  received  their  first  tools, 
inspiration  and  training  from  there. 

Peace  came  and  slowly  the  wreckage  began  to  clear.  Industries  were  re- 
sumed—men  began  to  reclaim  that  vast  devastated  region  left  by  war. 

But  nothing  could  give  the  blind  back  their  eyes.  There  was  only  left  for 
each  one  the  possibility  of  re-education,  facing  life  under  new  conditions. 

It  was  found  that  the  function  of  the  French  Light  House  had  not  ceased 
with  the  end  of  the  war.  Blind  men  continued  to  filter  in,  asking  for  training. 
Some  of  these  are  men  discharged  from  hospitals,  blind  and  otherwise  injured, 
and  sent  home.  A waiting  list  developed — a waiting  list  of  men  who  want  the 
special  things  the  Light  House  has  to  offer. 


A BLIND  BARBER  PUPIL  OF  LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 
PERFECTING  A DOLL’S  WIG  OF 
HIS  OWN  MAKING 


A BLIND  ARTIST  DECORATING  A VASE  HE  MADE  AT  LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3. 

HE  IS  GUIDED  BY  A STENCIL 


Work  of  Men  Who  Face  Life  Anew 

FITTING  the  man  for  the  job  — not  the  old  job  but  the  new  one — the 
one  that  will  carry  him  through.  Andre  F.  was  found  in  a French 
hospital,  totally  blind  and  mad.  The  shock  of  battle,  of  the  sudden 
unending  night,  had  unsettled  his  brain.  He  came  to  the  Light  House. 

Very  gently  he  was  taught  to  use  his  hands  in  simple  manual  work.  This 
was  natural  for  him  for  he  had  been  a manual  worker.  Gradually  he  learned 
to  read  and  write  Hraille  and  to  typewrite.  Slowly  during  this  time  his  brain 
cleared — memory  came  back.  It  took  even  longer  to  face  the  future,  but  as  he 
learned  to  use  a knitting  machine  even  that  became  possible. 


BLIND  CHAIR-CANERS  IN  THE  BARRACK  GIVEN  BY  THE 
FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  TO  LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 


Now  Andre,  happily  married,  has  a little  knitting  factory  where  he  employs 
40  sighted  men.  He  was  given  only  his  training,  one  knitting  machine — and 
courage. 

Many  of  the  war  blind  are  otherwise  mutilated,  also.  There  have  been  many 
one-armed  men  at  the  French  Light  House  who  have  learned  to  typewrite, 
weave  and  knit.  Some  of  the  best  knitters  are  one-armed  men. 

Blindness  is  particularly  hard  for  the  nervous,  high  tension  brain  worker. 
The  special  function  of  the  Light  House  has  been  to  offer  training  for  the 
educated  blind. 

Graduates  of  the  French  Light  House  include  doctors,  shopkeepers,  Braille 
printers,  typists,  dictaphonists,  telephonists,  stenographers,  organists,  singers, 
lawyers,  professors  of  languages  and  higher  mathematics,  a judge,  business  men, 
poulterers,  agriculturists,  etc.  Others  have  received  scholarships  from  the  Sor- 
bonne,  the  Conservatoire  and  Harvard  Law  School. 

Civilian  blind  have  been  taken  in  by  the  Light  House  and  will  be  increasingly, 
but  the  war  blind  have  preference. 


A BLIND  SKATER  WITH  HIS  THREE  PUPILS  AT  LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 


Learning  to  Play  and  Work  All  Over  Again 

ONE  of  tlie  distinctly  American  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Light  House 
is  the  recreational  side.  Deprived  of  sight,  an  instinctive  fear  of 
motion  follows.  Fear  spreads.  Indecision,  insecurity,  dependence  on 
others  follow.  Recreation  of  all  kinds  helps  to  develop  self-confidence, 
expression. 

A well  equipped  gymnasium  was  one  of  the  first  departments  started.  Train- 
ing in  usual  setting-up  exercises,  running,  etc.,  meant  real  effort  under  their 
new  conditions.  Rut  the  men  themselves  branched  out  with  roller  skating, 
fencing,  horseback  riding,  canoeing,  rowing  and  swimming.  Fishing  and  gar- 
dening are  favorite  recreations. 

And  in  the  warm  twilight  there  is  the  garden  to  sit  in  for  checkers,  dominoes 
and  other  games. 

Dancing  is  one  of  the  most  popular  recreations  of  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
seeing,  the  world  over.  T he  French  Light  House  was  the  pioneer  in  France 
for  recreation  of  this  kind  for  the  war  blind.  Dances  are  held  regularly  and 
there  are  frequent  formal  balls.  On  these  occasions  there  are  sighted  guests 
as  well  as  blind.  Vaudeville,  operetta  and  plays  have  often  been  given  at  the 
Light  House  by  its  pupils. 

Those  who  have  faced  eternal  night,  fought  through  and  found  the  inner 
light,  trained  their  ten  fingers  to  act  as  ten  eyes  to  interpret  the  world  we  live 
in — those  are  the  ones  most  truly  fitted  to  teach  the  blind.  Sighted  people  are 
needed  in  the  centers  for  the  blind,  also.  The  normal,  every  day  world  is  made 


up  of  seeing  people  and  the  blind  are  happiest  under  normal  conditions.  But 
they  have  certain  mechanical  things  to  learn.  They  have  mental  and  spiritual 
adjustments  to  make.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who  are  suddenly  blinded. 

A nurse  brought  a newly  blinded  man  to  Light  House  No.  3.  One  arm  had 
been  amputated,  also. 

“He  is  discouraged.  He  will  do  nothing.  He  does  not  wish  to  live,”  she 
chattered.  The  man  was  silent,  his  mutilated  blind  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead. 

The  nurse  was  sent  out  to  see  the  garden. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  Keeper  of  the  Light.  “Tell  me,  honestly,  my  friend. 
I am  used  to  sorrow.” 

“Well,  you  see,  as  I am,  I could  not  marry  her  and  I won’t  live.  There’s 
no  use.  I hate  life.  I hate  myself.  I hate  everything.” 

Somewhat  later  another  blind  man  entered  the  room,  one  arm  gone  also  but 
with  a cane  in  his  new,  articulated  false-arm.  He  talked  casually  about  his 
experience,  his  reading,  his  writing,  his  work. 

“Are  you  married?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  said  the  other,  sullenly. 

“Well,  I was  engaged,”  remarked  the  teacher,  “but  I refused  to  go  on  when 
blindness  came.  She  remained  faithful,  however,  and  now  that  I have  begun 
to  find  the  light,  and  I can  work,  I feel  that  I have  a career  before  me  and  soon 
I can  marry.  Blind  men  need  to  marry  because  more  than  others  we  need  a 
real  friend  and  counsellor.” 

“Can  you  write  letters  to  the  young  woman  yourself?”  asked  the  newly 
blinded  one.  It  was  his  first  question. 

“All  alone,”  returned  the  teacher. 

“I  would  like  to  learn,”  said  the  despairing  man,  and  he  put  his  hand  out 
to  establish  the  bond  between  the  two.  “I  would  like  to  learn  to  work,  too.” 

There  are  both  blind  and  sighted  teachers  at  Light  House  No.  3. 


A TOTALLY  BLIND  MAN  FENCING  WITH  HIS  TEACHER  IN  THE 
COURT  YARD  OF  LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 


BLIND  MASSEURS  STUDYING  ANATOMY  AT 
LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 


Blind  Men  Who  Have  Succeeded 

FRANCOIS  M.,  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  French  Army  who  lost  both 
eyes,  was  facing  the  future  with  despair.  His  inner  vision  still  knew 
the  cunning  intricacies  of  the  human  body.  His  lingers  were  the  skillful, 
sensitive  fingers  of  the  surgeon.  To  him  life  seemed  at  an  end. 

He  was  taught  surgical  massage  and  is  now  successful  and  happy  in  private 
and  hospital  practice. 

Henri  P.,  a student  at  law,  fearfully  hurt  and  with  both  eyes  gone — quiet, 
but  withdrawn  from  all  interest  in  life — all  hope — all  expectation.  His  instruc- 
tion began  and  after  the  first  lessons  in  Braille  and  typewriting  it  was  clear 
that  here  was  an  unusual  brain,  a truly  judicial  brain.  The  law  studies  were 
continued,  examinations  were  passed.  Advancement  came,  Henri  P.  became  a 
Judge,  and  this  blind  man  still  holds  that  high  position  in  a court  of  France. 

In  intellectual  pursuits  blind  men  have  attained  distinction.  Nicholas  Saun- 
derson.  blind  from  childhood,  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  University 


A BLIND  WEAVER  TAUGHT  AT  LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 


of  Cambridge  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  lectured  on  optics 
and  the  theory  of  vision.  Henry  Fawcett,  blind  at  twenty-one,  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  at  Cambridge  University,  was  a member  of  Par- 
liament for  twenty  years,  and  as  Postmaster  General  in  Gladstone’s  government, 
introduced  the  parcel  post.  A blind  man,  Professor  E.  D.  Campbell,  holds  the 
chair  of  Chemistry  at  Ann  Arbor.  Professor  Edward  Crowell,  who  has  taught 
Latin  at  Amherst  for  fifty  years,  has  been  blind  for  twenty  years.  Prescott, 
the  American  historian,  was  nearly  blind.  Audiences  throughout  the  nation 
have  heard  the  eloquence  of  the  Hon.  T.  P.  Gore,  the  blind  former  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  General  Brayton,  the  blind  boss  of  Rhode  Island,  lacked 
physical  sight.  Chris  Buckley,  the  blind  boss  of  San  Francisco,  prosperous  for 
years,  was  blind.  Dr.  Campbell,  an  American  blind  man,  who  climbed  Mont 
Blanc,  was  head  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in  England.  Homer, 
Milton  and  Helen  Keller  are  three  whose  paths  through  the  dark  have  been 
lighted  by  the  stars  of  poetry. 


For  every  man  blinded  in  battle  in  this  country, 

FRANCE  HAS  APPROXIMATELY  45.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  France  can  study  the  welfare  of  her  mutilated  men  as  America 
has  been  able  to  do  because  the  war  was  largely  fought  on  French  soil  and  the 
economic  and  industrial  conditions  are  necessarily  still  the  chief  consideration. 

Were  it  not  for  American  money  and  American  hearts  certain  of  the  war 
blind  would  be  homeless  and  friendless,  its  more  than  a thousand  graduates 
would  be  without  the  Social  Settlement,  Club  House,  Clearing  House,  Training 
Station  and  Information  Bureau  upon  which  they  depend,  and  countless  more, 
both  war  and  civilian  blind,  would  not  share  the  special  opportunities  given 
at  Light  House  No.  3. 

The  raising  of  an  endowment  fund  is  the  last  step  in  this  American  gift  to 
France,  her  war  blind  and  those  of  the  Allies — a gift  that  will  be  used  in  the 
years  to  come  for  her  civilian  blind  and  others.  It  is  a gesture  of  recognition 
of  our  common  danger  and  common  suffering,  a gift  to  a nation  far  more  sorely 
tried  than  we  and  to  a group  who  took  the  places  our  men  might  have  taken. 


BLIND  BOOKBINDER  TRAINED  AT  LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 


MRS.  Winifred  Holt  Mather  has  been  called  “the  Keeper  of  the  Light” 
in  four  countries  and  four  tongues,  because  of  her  pioneer  work  in 
founding  these  centers  for  the  blind,  and  her  devotion  to  the  work  for 
the  blind.  But  it  needs  more  than  the  energy  and  consecration  of  one  person  to 
run  a light  house.  There  must  be  relays  of  people  who  trim  the  lamps,  and  keep 
them  burning,  always  with  an  eye  out  for  the  shipwrecked  and  the  lost. 

It  costs  approximately  thirty  thousand  dollars  a year  to  run  the  French 
Light  House. 


Expenditures  per  year  Receipts  per  year 


Printing  cost  

$4,976.60 

Printing  sales  

$ 209.8+ 

Weaving  cost  

+98.67 

Weaving  sales  

215.35 

Knitting  cost  

2,497.10 

Knitting  sales  

1,069.55 

Salaries 

4,873.85 

Board  and  rooms 

5,511.96 

Operating  plant  

14,107.45 

Clients  

2,362.54 

Taxes  

919.28 

Sundries  

505.3+ 

Relief  and  incidentals 

2,127.05 

Rent  

70.50 

Total  

$30,000.00 

Total  

$9,945.08 

$500,000  are  needed  as  a permanent  endowment  to  keep  the  Light  House 
as  a Monument  to  International  Brotherhood,  a Memorial  to  the  men  of  the 
Allies  who  died  under  arms  and  a Lamp  for  the  blind  of  many  nations. 


OTHERS  ARE  NEEDED  TO  HELP  KEEP  THE  LIGHT. 

A gift  of  $40,000  will  make  you  a Founder  of  the  Light  House  for  one 
month  each  year. 

A gift  of  $10,000  will  make  you  a Patron  of  the  Light  House  for  one 
iveek  each  year. 

A gift  of  $1,400  will  make  you  a Look-out  of  the  Light  House  for  one 
day  each  year. 

A gift  of  $60  will  make  you  a Lamp-lighter  of  the  Light  House  for  one 
hour  each  year. 

The  French  Committee  is  undertaking  to  raise  $75,000  of  the  $500,000 
needed.  Let  us  safeguard  this  American  Beacon  on  foreign  soil  by  completing 
this  amount. 

Will  You  Help  ? 


POTTERY  MADE  BY  THE  BLIND  AT  LIGHT  HOUSE  No.  3 


“'“po  THE  SACRED  MEMORY  OF  THE  MEN  OF  THE  ALLIES  WHO  DIED 
A UNDER  ARMS  AND  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  BLIND ” 

From  the  Memorial  Tablet,  on  the  French  Light  House,  unveiled  October  27, 
1924,  by  Marshal  Foch,  General-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  and  Honorary  President 
of  the  French  Committee  of  the  Light  House. 

JUST  to  wish  you  God-speed  in  your  wonderful  work  for  the  Light  House  abroad. 

No  one  without  making  a special  study  of  the  conditions  can  possibly  realize  the 
tremendous  humane  and  economic  importance  of  this  work.  Its  first  function  is  the 
fundamental  one  of  preventing  blindness — but  it  goes  even  further,  in  making  useful 
and  happy  citizens  out  of  those  unfortunates  who  cannot  be  saved.” 

Dr.  William  H.  Wilmer, 

General  Committee 

“IT  is  really  remarkable  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  by  your  organization. 
* * * Your  work  is  of  greater  relative  importance  in  France  than  elsewhere, 

as  the  conditions  of  life  there  are  becoming  harder  every  day,  and  on  account  of  lack 
of  money  the  government  cannot  take  as  good  care  of  the  blind  as  do  private 
institutions.” 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel, 

Member,  Rockefeller  Institute  and  of  the  General  Committee 

“\/'OU  have  my  profoundest  sympathy  in  your  splendid  work  with  soldiers  blinded 
in  battle,  and  I shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  you.” 

John  J.  Pershing, 

Commander-In-Chief , American  Expeditionary  Forces 

General  Committee 

I 'HE  work  in  which  you  have  so  long  taken  an  active  part,  on  behalf  of  men  blinded 
during  the  war,  has  appealed  to  people  all  over  the  world.  It  has  been  * * * 

an  unparalleled  service,  in  which  you  are  entitled  to  the  special  recognition  * * * of 

all  friends  of  humanity.  You  have  my  earnest  wish  that  this  fine  endeavor  may  pro- 
ceed to  results  altogether  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  advantageous  to  those  who  will 
be  the  chief  beneficiaries.” 

Calvin  Coolidge, 
President  of  the  United  States 

T HE  French  Light  House  has  been  carrying  on  its  beneficent  work  regardless  of 
race  or  creed  for  over  nine  years.  It  is  not  only  an  absorbing  institution  for  the 
immediate  succor  of  the  war  blind,  but  it  is  a living  working  memorial  to  our  own 
war  dead.  It  stands  as  a symbol  of  the  change  of  heart  necessary  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  if  we  are  to  escape  from  the  present  chaos  and  distress.  Let  us  see  that 
this  lamp  of  memory  be  kept  burning  forever.” 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 

Chairman  of  the  International  Memorial  Committee 

I 'HE  Phare  de  France  has  rendered  innumerable  services  to  the  hundreds  of  blind 
whom  it  has  aided  with  an  untiring  generosity.  It  has  already  acquired  for  itself 
the  gratitude  of  France  and  I am  convinced  that,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  six  years, 
it  will  long  continue  to  bring  consolation  to  the  former  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
great  war.” 

A.  Briand, 

Prime  Minister  of  France 


COMMITTEE  FOR  MEN  BLINDED  IN  BATTLE 

Light  House  No.  3. 


IN  AMERICA 
Under  the  Patronage  of 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
His  Excellency,  the  Belgian  Ambassador 
His  Excellency,  the  French  Ambassador 

Honorary  President 
The  Hon.  Elihu  Root 


Acting  President 
The  Hon.  John  H.  Finley 
Vice-Presidents 

The  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  The  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft  Miss  Helen  Keller 

Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather 


Executive  Committee 


Mr.  Allen  V/.  Evnrts,  Chairman 

Mr.  William  Forbes  Morgan,  Treasurer 

Mrs.  Cooper  Hewitt,  Secretary 

Mr.  Rufus  G.  Mather,  Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Joseph  Colt  Bloodgood 
Miss  Emily  Chauncey 
The  Hon.  John  H.  Finley 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Forbes 
Mrs.  Alonzo  P.  Hepburn 
Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins 
Mr.  Willard  V.  King 


Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox 

Countess  Lauderdale 

Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather 

Miss  Caroline  Morgan 

Mr.  W.  Francklyn  Paris 

Mrs.  James  Roosevelt 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt 


Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  Shipman 
Miss  Belle  Skinner 
Rev.  Ernest  M.  Stires 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Van  Dusen 
Mrs.  E.  Berry  Wall 
Mr.  Arthur  Williams 


IN  FRANCE 
Under  the  Patronage  of 


The  President  of  the  French  Republic 
The  American  Ambassador  to  France 


Honorary  Presidents 

Marshal  Foch  General  Pershing 

Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather,  Founder  and  President  Emeritus 


Cons6il 

Mrs.  Hewitt,  PrSsidente  M.  Ernest  Mallet,  Tresorier 

Mrs.  E.  Berry  Wall,  Vice-Prfisidente  The  Hon.  J.  Ridgley  Carter,  Secretaire  G6n£ral 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Forbes  M.  le  Marquis  de  Vogue  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather 

Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 
Comite 


Mrs.  Kingsley  Macomber 
Mme.  la  Comtesse  Costantini 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Beekman 


Mile.  J.  da  Villedon  de  Courson,  Directrice  Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  la  Redorte 
Mme.  la  Duchesse  d’Audiffret-Pasquier  Mr.  S.  Archibald,  Legal  Counsel 

Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Durfort 


Mr.  Joseph  S.  Ames 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Bell 
Miss  Mabel  Boardman 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brent 
Mr.  Charles  Henry  Butler 
Dr.  Alexis  Carrel 
Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman 
General  Charles  H.  Cole 
Mr.  Russell  Duane 
Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Elkins 
Mrs.  Gibson  Fahnestock 


International  Memorial  Committee 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Chairman 
General  Committee 
Mrs.  James  Carroll  Frazer 
Rt.  Rev.  James  E.  Freeman 
Mr.  Robert  Garrett 
Dr.  Frank  Johnson  Goodnow 
Maj.  General  John  L.  Hines 
Mrs.  Stedman  Hoar 
Mr.  Henry  Hornblower 
Mr.  Samuel  Frederic  Houston 
Maj.  General  Merritt  W.  Ireland 
Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg 
Dr.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox 
Mrs.  Robert  Lansing 


Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Michael  J.  Lavelle 
Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Manning 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Newbold,  Jr. 

The  Hon.  John  Barton  Payne 
Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman 
The  Hon.  Geo.  Wharton  Pepper 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing 
Mr.  Stewart  Ridgeley 
Rabbi  Abram  Simon,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  William  Holland  Wilmer 
Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter 


A Golden  Book  containing  the  names  of  those  who  have  helped  to  make  possible 
this  center  for  the  Allied  Blind  will  be  kept  forever  at  the  Light  House.  What 
better  way  to  commemorate  those  who  have  passed  on,  or  our  gratitude  for  those 
who  have  been  spared  ? 

Checks  may  be  sent  to: 

William  Forbes  Morgan,  Treas., 

71  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Please  pass  on  this  booklet  to  help  the  blind. 
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